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BEAUMARCHAIS THE MERCHANT. 



LETTERS OF THEVENEAU DE FRANCEY. 



1777-1780. 



Mr, President and Gentlemen of the 
Historical Society : 

There are few enlightened persons in 
any part of the world who have not 
heard of the " Marriage of Figaro." 
There are still fewer, perhaps, who 
know anything of the important part 
played by its author in securing the in- 
dependence of the North American colo- 
nies. 

No fame is more durable than that 
acquired in assisting at the birth of a 
nation, and it may be doubted whether 
Beaumarchais is not destined to be re- 
membered longer as. the Alpha and 
Omega of the shipping and commercial 
house of Rodriguez, Hortaling & Co., 
than as one of the greatest wits and most 
successful dramatists of his age. To him 
more than to any other person belongs 
the credit of making Louis XVI. com- 
prehend the pohtical importance of aid- 
ing the colonies in their struggle with 
Great Britain; he planned and executed 
the ingenious scheme by which the aid 
was to be extended; he sent the first 
munitions of war and supplies that the 
colonies received from abroad, and he 
sent them too at a time when, humanly 
speaking, it was reasonably certain that 
without such aid from some quarter the 
colonists must have succumbed. He too 
was mainly instrumental in sending them 
1 



forty or fifty superior ofl!icers, some of 
whom not only rendered incalculable 
service in the field, but still greater, per- 
haps, in enlisting for the colonists, the 
sympathies of continental Europe. 

It is to be regretted that so great and 
gifted a benefactor of our country should 
have allowed the sentimental and the 
commercial functions of his firm to become 
so confounded, that, in attempting to 
separate them, the course which our 
Government felt obliged to take has not 
only prevented any suitable recognition 
of his services to the United States, but 
sent him to his grave, as he no doubt 
thought, and as many of his country 
people still think, the victim of Repub- 
hcan ingratitude. 

It is not my purpose to investigate the 
justice of this reproach, nor to attempt 
to define precisely the place which 
History should assign to this gifted 
Frenchman, among the instruments of 
Providence most conspicuous in laying 
the foundations of our Republic. I have 
only some new testimony to contribute 
in aid of those who hereafter may under- 
take to determine these questions, — testi- 
mony of which your Executive Commit- 
tee have requested me to give you some 
account. 

The nature and history of my offering 
shall be set forth in few words. 
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Beaumarchais' efiforts to engage his 
Government to aid the colonists began 
as early as 1774. His versatile talents 
and indefatigable zeal were not without 
their due effect upon the King and upon 
his prudent Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
but the difficulty of assisting the colonists 
without compromising the peaceful re- 
lations of France and England had indis- 
posed them to give or lend the colonists 
anything but their ears. Early in 1776, 
however, Beaumarchais devised the com- 
mercial disguise through which the 
French Government might give aid and 
comfort to the enemies of England with- 
out the risk of being treated as one of 
the number. His project, the history of 
which fills one of the most romantic 
pages in the history of our country, re- 
ceived the approval of Vergennes, and 
suddenly, like a shifting scene in one of 
his dramas, a blazing sign proclaimed 
that the mysteriously begotten firm of 
Rodriguez, HortaHng & Co. had estab- 
lished its headquarters in the Hotel Hol- 
lande, in Paris ; and the author of the 
*• Marriage of Figaro," who never did 
anything except in a grand way, was in 
less than a year the most extensive ship- 
ping merchant in Europe. 

How he received his rirst advances 
from the Government arsenals, and by 
what disguises they were invested with 
their commercial character, are now mat- 
ters so accessible to the historical student 
that I need not repeat them. Suffice it to 
say, that in the course of a few months 
after he had brought the king to his views, 
several ships, loaded with what the colon- 
ists most needed. — munitions of war, cloth- 
ing, provisions, etc., — were shipped to 
the United States, to be in readiness for the 
approachingcampaignof 1777, which was 
expected in England to put an end alike 
to the war and to the callow young re- 
public that was fighting for its existence. 

Before the summer of 1777, Beaumar- 
chais was in advance for supplies to Con- 
gress nearly a million of dollars, for which 
he had counted upon prompt returns in 
tobacco and other merchantable products 
of the country. 



Unhappily, the jealousy of Arthur Lee 
and the eccentricities of Beaumarchais 
rendered his operations completely i^un- 
telligible to Congress. 

" Imagine," says De Lomenie, in his ad- 
mirable Life of Beaumarchais, "imagine 
serious Yankees, who had nearly all been 
traders before becoming soldiers, receiving 
cargo afler cargo, which were frequently 
embarked by stealth during the night, and 
the invoices of which consequently pre- 
sented some irregularities — and all this 
without any other letters of advice than 
the rather bombastic missives, signed with 
the romantic name of 'Rodriguez, Horta- 
ling <fe Co.,' in which Beaumarchais mixed 
up protestations of enthusiasm, offers of 
unlimited service, and political advice, 
with applications for tobacco, indigo, or 
salt fish, and which ended with tirades, 
of which we may take the following as 
an example : — 

'* ' Gentlemen : Consider my house as 
the head of all operations useful to your 
cause in Europe, and myself as the most 
zealous partisan of your nation, the soul 
of your successes, and a man most pro- 
foundly filled wnth the respectful esteem 
with which I have the honor to be, etc., 
* Rodriguez, Hortaling & Co.' 

*^ The calculating disposition of the 
Yankees naturally inclined them to think 
that so ardent and fantastic a being, if, al- 
ter all, such a being really existed, was 
playing a commercial comedy agreed upon 
between the French Government and 
himself, and that they might in all securi- 
ty of conscience make use of his supplies, 
read his amplifications, and dispense with 
sending him tobacco." 

And so they did. 

Beaumarchais received no tobacco, nor 
money, nor thanks, nor even a letter from 
Congress. His communications remained 
unanswered, his funds and credit were ex- 
hausted, and all his expectations of re- 
turns were disappointed. Congress per- 
sisted in treating him as a sort of " Mrs. 
Harris," whose very existence was more 
than doubtful. 

At last, reduced to extremities, he re- 
resolved to send a confidential agent to 
the United States, to obtain, if possible, 
some explanation of results so chilling to 
his enthusiasm, and for which he was so 
poorly prepared. For this mission he 
selected a young man named Theveneau 
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de Francey, a person of considerable tal- 
ent, generous and enthusiastic, but poorly 
trained for the delicate duty assigned 
him. 

De Francey embarked for the United 
States at Marseilles on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1777, on board of one of Beau- 
marchais' ships carrying twenty - four 
guns, called the Flammand. Among his 
fellow-passengers were the Baron Steu- 
ben and suite, one of whom, Peter S. 
DupoBceau, who accompanied the Baron 
in the capacity of secretary and inter- 
preter, was destined to achieve for him- 
self, in his adopted country, a fame no 
less enduring than that of his superior 
officer. A nephew of Beaumarchais and 
M. des Epinieres, a son of L'Epine, the 
famous watchmaker, were also of the 
Baron's suite. 

The voyage of the Flammand, iaccord- 
ing to De Francey's account, v^as long 
and full of hair-breadth escapes. Every 
one, I believe, is rather disposed to con- 
sider his first sea voyage a succession of 
miracles, though no doubt De Francey's 
first experience of the sea was rather 
severe. Twice, he tells us, they encoun- 
tered gales which threatened their de- 
struction ; before their voyage of sixty- 
six days' duration was ended they were 
on a short allowance of provisions. 
They finally reached the harbor of Ports- 
mouth in New Hampshire on the 1st 
day of December in the year 1777. 
The day they landed nev^s reached that 
city of the capture of Burgoyne and his 
army. Though this was regarded as a 
favorable omen for the Republicans, their 
situation was still critical. They had 



lost several successive battles ; Greneral 
Howe had arrived with large reinforce- 
ments ; the enemy still held Rhode 
Island, New York, and Philadelphia with 
a superior force of disciplined troops and 
the Congress had already exhausted the 
ruinous resources of paper money. Our 
army, such as it was, was encamped at 
Valley Forge, without provisions, clothes, 
ammunition or discipline, and was suffer- 
ing frightfully from cold and privations. 

Such was the discouraging aspect of 
the situation which presented itself to the 
inexperienced and enthusiastic French- 
man when he first touched the soil of 
the yearling republic. 

During De Francey's stay in the United 
States he corresponded with Beaumar- 
chais as regularly as was practicable at a 
time whea the Atlantic swarmed with 
hostile cruisers. His letters, or such of 
them as escaped capture, have been 
preserved by the heirs of Beaumarchais, 
through whose courtesy I have been 
permitted to take copies of them all. As 
these letters were written for the eye of 
Beaumarchais alone by one who stood 
in the most confidential relations with 
him, it is hardly necessary to saj' that 
they shed new light over a controverted 
subject upon which the verdict of his- 
tory has not yet been authoritatively 
pronounced. De Francey's duties neces- 
sarily made him an important witness to 
many aspects of our revolutionary strug- 
gle about wliich domestic testimony is 
open to suspicion and brought him more 
or less into contact with the public men 
of that day about whom we never weary 
of hearing new particulars. 



De Francey's letters are all addressed to 
"Rodriguez, Hortaling & Co. The first was 
dated Portsmouth, Dec. 14, just a fortnight 
after his arrival. It commences with a 
vivid but somewhat detailed picture of the 
perils and discomforts of his tedious voy- 
age.* He states that he took out some 

* Mr. Kapp, in his conscientions Life of 
Baron Steuben, enumerates some hair- 
breadth escapes of our voyagers not men- 
tioned by De Francey. I leave therefore 



to the United States, " not wishing to be 
merchandise with him, but when he got 

with him the responsibility for the addi- 
tional details enumerated in the following 
paragraph :— ** The Flamm/ind had a very 
dangerous and tempestuous voyage of six- 
ty-six days. She not only encountered two 
violent g^es, each of three days' duration, 
one in the Mediterranean and the other 
off the coast of Nova Scotia, but she also 
had her forecastle three times on fire, and 
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delayed by this bagatelle, nor that the 
agent of a house which had succoured all 
America should be occupied with the de- 
tails of selling an ell of cloth, I have re- 
nounced the considerable profits I might 
have made, and have handed over what 
was left to a merchant to sell for 
me." 

" The ambition," he adds, " of doing a 
great thing, which indeed does not pro- 
mise to be an easy thing, is the only mo- 
tive which has actuated me, and 1 dare 
almost flatter myself that I shall succeed ; 
but I ask my recompense of you in ad- 
vance in case I succeed, or as an encou- 
ragement in case I encounter great diffi- 
culties. It is wiiat you once promised 
me, and the haste of my departure made 
me lose sight of — a captain's commis- 
sion. ... I have been in the School 
of Engineers and Marine, but I have 
never been commissioned. You can 
avail yourself of this, if you will, to 
have the commission antedated. It is 
all I am likely to get out of this expedi- 
tion, unless the Government currency is 
in better credit. The 28 per cent, you 
promised me, payable in American cur- 
rency, is not worth to-day -J per cent. 
The Continental paper is so discredited 
that merchants prefer keeping their mer- 
chandise to selling it at any price for 
paper. The farmers bring nothing more 
to market, so that everything is selhng 
at the most extravagant prices ; cliickens 
sold for $25 after the capture of Bur- 
goyne. Prices have since fallen con- 
siderably, but everything is still exces- 
sively dear. The Congress has a project 
on foot which, if sustained, will contri- 
bute very much to accredit the Conti- 
nental paper, and I believe no one can 
execute it better than you. It is to make 
an illimitable loan, the interest of which 
is to be paid in gold or paper, at the 
choice of the lender, at the rate of six 

that, too, with seventeen hundred weight 
of gunpowder on board. A mutiny of the 
crew made it necessary for the passengers 
to fight, fourteen against eighty-four, in 
order to secure the chiefs of the rebels." — 
Kapp's Life of Steuben, p. 94. 



per cent., with the privilege of receiving 
the interest in France or America.* 

" This paper once accredited, America 
will find in herself inexhaustible and 
more than ample resource** to pay all 
her debts in a few years and establish lis 
credit. All that is required is a house in 
Paris to charge itself with the payment 
of the bills from the * Loan Office ' and 
to honor the drafts of Congress. Messrs. 
F. and D.f were charged in April last to 
negotiate this scheme with a powerful 
house. For this purpose it is understood 
here that they have sent to Holland and 
Prussia, and yet you have not heard a 
word about the matter. I do not know 
if their arrangements are entirely com- 
pleted, but these gentlemen have written 
that they have their banker in Paris. U 
this be so, I know nothing more unhand- 
some, to use no harsher term, than the 
conduct of these agents towards you. 
They have prepared for you the thorny 
work, in which there was nothing to 
gain but trouble ; a good thing presents 
itself, and they do not mention it to you." 

Farther on he says : " There is no 
doubt that what you have done has been 
presented here in a false light. I expect 
to have many prejudices to destroy and 
many heads to set right, for the sendirg 
of several vessels without invoices (a 
thing which, to say the truth, is unpre- 
cedented), and the errors found in the 
bills of lading of the Amphytrite, es- 
pecially, have caused it to be sugpectod 
that the shipments were not made for a' 

* We do not seem to have profited as 
much as we should have done from living 
a century later than the Congress of whom 
De Francey is speaking ; for I observe that 
some of our prominent statesmen are said 
to favor a scheme for making the interest 
on our national debt payable abroad as well 
as at home. This is a concession that was 
never made, I believe, by any European 
government in good credit ; nor would any 
government be presumed to be Id good 
credit by European bankers that made 
such a concession. 

f Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane. 
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merchant. I have explained to General 
Whipple the reason for this apparent dis- 
order, and have made him admit that it 
was inevitable. Nevertheless, there were 
articles furnished at Havre which differ 
so widely that the General told me that 
our correspondent in this country is 
either a poor merchant or a swindler. 
For example: On my invoice there are 
62 boxes or barrels of tinned iron ; Cap- 
tain Fautrel has not delivered but 41. 
They have given him a note of the miss- 
ing boxes, but will they ever arrive ? " 

Francey afterwards speaks of what he 
calls une petite erreur in one of the in- 
voices of the ship in which he sailed: 
" My invoice and all those of the captain 
give 1110 muskets in 36 cases. Now 
there were but 30 cases, which makes 
only 1080." 

Beaumarchais had a nephew in our 
ami}' at this time, who had been sent 
over, as it appears, by Deane, with the 
promise of a good rank in the army. 

Francey says : "1 have not been able 
to obtain direct news of your nephew 
yet, but I am assured that he is in the 
army and well placed, and that he had 
received honorable mention. As to his 

contract wiih Mr. D *, I warn you not 

to reckon upon that. I do not doubt 
that he will obtain by his own merit the 

grades which Mr. D promised him, but 

Congress will give no heed to a contract 
made with him. Mr. D has far ex- 
ceeded his powers in granting commis- 
sions to officers who were recommended 
to him in the commencement of his so- 
journ in France. He had not even the 
right to make a lieutenant ; consequently 
nearly all who have arrived with com- 
missions signed by him, and who have 
not wished to serve until they could be 
placed, have been obliged to return. 

** If M. D — c had not died, they would 
have been greatly embarrassed to place 
him. His contract put him at the head 
of all the troops in case of the death 
of General Washington, and made him 
rank many general officers of greater 
merit, who would have quitted the service 
the day he received his commission. 

* Silas Deane. 



"He was drowned because he would 
not alight from his horse while crossing a 
stream in a boat. It is said that General 
Washington made much of him, and re- 
gretted his loss. Almost all our officers 
who brought letters of recommendation 
and have conducted well have advanta- 
geous places. La Rouverie is colonel, and 
much esteemed. The Marquis de La- 
fayette has been wounded in the leg ; 
this did not prevent his keeping his sad- 
dle, however, all day. He cried out 
when he was shot, * There, I am wound- 
ed — now I am content! ' " 

Francey then tells Beaumarchais to send 
no more guns nor cannon, of which, he 
says, " the Americans have enough. Be- 
sides, they know how to make them, and 
what is better, take them from the en- 
emy." He also remarks that their cargo 
has not been received with the same trans- 
ports of delight as were displayed on the 
arrival of the first vessels, though upon this 
fact he offers no comment or explanation. 

De Francey's second letter, written 
only two days after the preceding, an- 
nounces that Silas Deane had been recal- 
led and John Adams appointed to replace 
him. He recommends Beaumarchais to 
put his affairs in order at once and regu- 
late his accounts, for, says he, " Mr. 
Adams has the reputation of being the 
first statesman of the Continent, and he 
has, in fact, an air extrimement fi?i, I fear 
that, aided by his colleague, he may be 
disposed to play sharp with you (finas- 
ser). Be on your guard. 

*' The colonel (Langdon) thinks that 
the affair of the officers has had something 
to do with the recall of Mr. Deane, and I 
am almost sure that it is the work of that 
famous politician of Spain and Berlin, 
Arthur Lee. It is he in part who has 
alienated the Doctor * from you, and no 
doubt he will do what he can to have his 
opinion adopted by Deane's successor." 

De Francey's apprehensions were not 
unfounded. Lee did succeed in poisoning 
the mind of Congress and the Paris Com- 
missioners so completely as to close their 
ears finally to all his protestations and 
reclamations. As a consequence, the 

* Fr anlfliTi ! 
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poor man, who was endowed by nature 
with only a moderate understanding, 
was driven by what he regarded as the 
ingratitude and injustice of his country 
to seek an asylum with its enemies. 
He died in England shortly after the 
peace, the friend of Benedict Arnold,, 
and a beggar. Deane was the first, but 
unhappily not the last, American di- 
plomatist who allowed himself to be 
tempted to consort with our enemies 
abroad, and was finally forced to eat from 
their hands the bread of dependence. 

The next letter that we have of De 
Francey was written from Yorktown on 
the 14th of May, 1778. He says in it that 
it was the twelfth he had written since 
his arrival, though he doubts if any had 
reached their destination. His account 
of the disorderly consequences of the de- 
preciation of the currency has lost none 
of its interest when read by the light of 
more recent experiences. In the course 
of it he gives an interesting glimpse of 
Lafayette as a financier : — *' The thirteen 
States calculate all their exchange by 
comparing the value of their currency 
with sterling ; so all exchange being done 
through England, if one proposes to you 
20 per cent, in a bill of exchange on 
France it is 200 pounds of the State 
where you are for 100 pounds sterling, 
and not 200 dollars for one hundred, which 
led many not acquainted with business 
into very great errors. I have just ex- 
tricated the Marquis de Lafayette from a 
mistake of this sort into which he had 
unsuspectingly fallen. You have heard, 
of course, of the excessive depreciation of 
paper. At one moment, at the place where 
the army is stationed, that is, Pennsyl- 
vania, it reached the point of absolute 
worthlessness. The expenses of the mar- 
quis at that time, as he received no pay, 
were absolutely enormous. He at first bor- 
rowed money on bills of exchange at 2 for 
1, afterwards at 3 for 1. He supposed he 
was borrowing at the rate of 2 dollars 
for 1, and 3 dollars for 1 ; instead of which 
the rate was 2 pounds Pennsylvania cur- 
rency for 1 pound sterling. The pound 
sterling was worth 34 shillings Pennsyl- 
vania currency. He had signed the bills 



presented him without reading them, and 
his expenses far exceeded the amount he 
supposed them to reach. I relieved him 
from his error, and having succeeded in 
making advances to him on account of the 
house, I have already furnished him a very 
considerable sum. My arrangement with 
him is that he shall reimburse the principal 
in one year in Paris, paying 6 per cent., 
the same as Congress allows you ; besides 
which he will pay the same commission 
as Congress pays, and the expenses. As 
he receives no pay, perhaps they have had 
some consideration for that, and have ad- 
vanced about 1,900 dollars for him at 4 
pounds Pennsylvania currency for one 
pound sterUng. But since the late arrival 
from France they do not wish to give but 
3 at most, and some say 2, which will 
much increase the expenses of the marquis 
as well as mine, for the objects of daily 
necessity have not fallen." 

Farther on he says : " I have had many 
conversations with Mr. John Adams. He 
is near you now. You are in a position 
to know him much better than I do. If 
reputation made merit, he ought to have 
much. Great things are expected of him. 
But he will have arrived after the conclu- 
sion of the great work. I am enchanted 
for Mr. Deane*s sake. After all the ser- 
vices he has rendered his country, after 
having conducted things to the point 
where they are, it had been very unfor- 
tunate for him that another should have 
plucked the fruit of all his labor. Yet this 
is but the too common fate in politics, and 
I fear that you are experiencing the cruel 
proof of it at this present moment." 

As time rolled on, De Francey 's horizon 
became clouded, and his enthusiasm for 
young America began to chill. Every- 
thing seemed to go wrong with him. He 
finds the blockade too rigorous for profit- 
able private speculations ; the means of 
correspondence too uncertain ; his resi- 
dence in the United States excessively 
disagreeable ; Silas Deane a very ill-used 
man ; himself another because twenty 
vessels had arrived from France since 
May without a hne from his principal ; 
his own country people writing incon- 
ceivable things to his prejudice, and he 
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provided with no weapons to defend him- 
self. 

The trade of the patriot did not prove 
at all what it had seemed to him in the 
dubs and salons of Paris. He had not 
been in the United States a year before- 
he had to unbosom to his principal the 
change which his passion for repubhcan 
freedom had undergone since he had a 
near view of what it cost, and what, so far 
as he saw, it came to. 

*' If you have read my first letters," 
he says, "you will have there read that 
everything pleased me on my arrival, but 
I then saw as an enthusiast. Time, re- 
flection, what I have experienced, and 
what I have seen since, have opened my 
eyes ; and I have come to the conclusion 
that a Frenchman is as much out of place 
here as in London. Of all those who 
have passed through thousands of dan- 
gers, generously to offer their service to 
tlie republic, there is scarcely one who 
has been thanked for coming, who has 
not been snubbed, whatever their rank 
and their recommendations. The first idea 
formed of them when they arrive is that 
they are adventurers,* who, not knowing 
what to do in Europe, have come to bring 
their uselessness to this country and to 
solicit places for which they are unfit. It is 
true they have sometimes been deceived, 
but more frequently men of honor and of 
distinguished merit have been very badly 
received. 

*' A brave officer of the suite of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette who has left, unwilling 
to accept service, often said, ' They have 
no idea of French honor which is charmed 
to rush to the defence of a noble cause.* 
As for myself, I do not complain of any- 
thing that concerns me personally. I 
found on my arrival many people little 
disposed to give me a hearing. But I am 
bound to say, that those whose opinions 
I value have been readily convinced, and 
they have even persuaded others. Never- 
theless, and after having studied all the 
people whom I have had occasion to 
know, and whom one may accept as the 
choice of the nation, I believe I have 

* We now say carpet-baggers. 



observed that all in whose veins circu- 
lates English blood have against us a 
prejudice, a national contempt, which 
must filter through many years of treaties 
of commerce, kind offices, and even 
benefits on our part, before another sen- 
timent C[in occupy their hearts. The 
instructed Englishman knows our country 
and can appreciate it, but the people 
generally regard the Frenchman as a de- 
generate being, as an animal of the 
second order, unworthy to be compared 
with them. 

"With very slight modifications, this is 
the view of most Americans who know 
neither the resources nor the power of 
our country, and judge us by their re- 
collection of the gazettes written during 
the last war." * " There are certainly 
many," he goes on, " who are persuaded 
that the late treaty between the United 
States and France is infinitely more ad«> 
vantageous to us than to themselves. I 
must admit that the sound part of the 
nation received the news of its negotia- 
tion with transports of joy, but I shall 
never believe in there ever being that 
union of interest between us with which 
they flatter themselves. The treaty 
pleased them because it insures their in- 
dependence." t 

* Is not this a tolerably correct descrip- 
tion of the popnlar American view of the 
Frenchman to-day ? 

f It is worthy of remark here that 
Talleyrand, in a paper read to the French 
Institute shortly after his return from the 
United States, expressed substantially the 
same opinion, and assigned many philoso- 
phical reasons for it, among which were 
the identity of language, the same forms 
of judicial and legislative procedure, the 
prejudices of birth and training inher- 
ited or acquired by the more influential 
classes, a community of religious belief, 
and a deservedly high appreciation of the 
power of England. Are not these in- 
fluences rapidly obliterating all traces of 
the animosity towards England which 
was provoked by her conduct during the 
late war? — See Sir Henry Bulwer's fas- 
cinating portrait of " Talleyrand the politio 
man," in his historical Characters, vol. I., 
p. 851, Tauchnitz ed. 
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But De Francey adds : — " Although I 
am pretty sure this letter, which will be 
sent in sextuplieata by American vessels, 
will be read, that shall not prevent my 
expressing to you my opinion, the more 
so as I am speaking of the American 
nation in its relations with ours. One 
meets here great virtues ; the soldier is 
brave, and possesses an endurance which 
nothing can shake. I saw, myself, 
during the bitterest cold of last January, 
soldiers with no other garment than a 
blanket, without stockings or shoes, 
camped in a wood with snow up to their 
knees. Such people are capable of any- 
thing. Unfortunately they are badly 
led, or at least those who command 
them to-day have never had the first 
notion of military discipline nor of any 
manoeuvres. They are apparently per- 
suaded that a commission confers the 
knowledge that can only be the fruit of 
study and experience." 

In subsequent letters De Francey re- 
news his importunities for a captaincy, 
in order that, if captured, he might be 
treated as a prisoner of war. We are 
not told whether his prayers were an- 
swered or not, but it appears from one 
of Beaumarchais' letters to him that the 
commission had been promised him. 
" But," Beaumarchais wittily adds, 
" do not count upon it until you have it 
in your hands. You know our country ; 
it is so great that it is always very far 
from the place in which a thing is pro- 
mised to that in which it is given." 

Measured by that standard, there are 
other countries quite as large as France. 

De Francey is astonished to learn by 
Beaumarchais' last letter that he still 
continues to counsel with Mr. Deane, 
and charges that gentleman with an act 
of duplicity which certainly merits all 
the censure he inflicts upon it. 

"You appear in this letter," he says, 
** to have the blindest confidence in him, 
and you neglect your own interests for 
his, since you have deferred the regula- 
tion of your accounts in order not to 
place under the eyes of his colleague the 
expenses incurred for the officers, a de- 
lay which produces here a very bad 



effect. Well, now I The very same day, 
February 16, when Mr. Deane passed the 
morning with you, he had written to 
Congress (I have seen the original signed 
by the three agents) that you got pos- 
session of the cargo of the AmpJiytrite 
contrary to their expectation, and that 
they did not oppose it because their 
political situation did not permit them 
to come to any explanations with you. 
He adds, that they had been informed 
that you had sent an agent to Congress 
to solicit the payment of a very con- 
siderable debt, but that it was not neces- 
sary to settle anything with this agent; 
that the commercial venture to which it 
related was a mixed business, which it 
was necessary to sift before closing the 
account ; that they would occupy them- 
selves with the business, and that it was 
better to leave it with them to arrange 
with you. 

" The brother of Mr. Deane was the 
bearer of the quadruplicate of this mis- 
sive, which is signed by Mr. Deane him- 
self. I will make no reflections upon this 
transaction ; I will only say that it ap- 
pears very extraordinary, an incredible 
weakness even, that Mr. Deane should 
have consented to sign what it pleased 
his colleagues to write, at the very mo- 
ment you had the generosity to sacrifice 
everything for him, and he knew it. You 
can well imagine that with such news 
doubts are reinforced, objections multi- 
plied," <fec. 

At last fortune began to smile on De 
Francey 's efforts. In June, 1778, he 
speaks of receiving an order from the 
Chairman of a Committee of Congress 
directing the delivery to him of tobacco 
enough to load the Fier Rodii^guez. The 
rest of his letter is chiefly occupied with 
complaints of the bad faith of these re- 
publicans, who refused him the vessels 
they had promised to carry off his tobac- 
co, and urges Beaumarchais to send out 
at least six himself. 

On the 11th of July De Francey writes 
from Williamsburg to M. de Carabas, re- 
questing him, if he has any property in 
his hands belonging to the late firm of 
Rodriguez, Hortaling & Co. (now M. C. 
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de Beaumarchais, the political reasons for 
disguising his true name no longer exist- 
ing), to ship it directly to him, and not to 
Congress. 

He also takes him to task for sending 
by one of Beaumarchais' vessels several 
thousand dollars worth of salt on his own 
account, and concludes his rebuke with 
the following reflection upon the repub- 
licans : — 

** In spite of the most formal engage- 
ments, these people find the means of ob- 
structing all business, the pretext for 
breaking promises the most solemn ; in a 
word, they are so unscrupulous that I 
advise you, for your private advantage, 
to suspend shipments on your own ac- 
count until laws better estabhshed have 
put a bridle upon the bad faith which 
reigns in this country." 

Beaumarchais had been led by Deane 
to expect returns in tobacco within six 
months from the date of his first ship- 
ment. Nothing came, — neither tobacco 
nor explanation. Deane was embarras- 
sed, and neither could guess the diffi- 
culty. The fact was, as it subsequently 
transpired, that Lee had written confi- 
dentially to Congress that the promises 
made to him in London by Beaumarchais 
had not been kept, and tlmt Vergennes 
had repeatedly assured him that no re- 
turn was expected for the cargoes sent 
by Beaumarchais. This statement, now 
known to be false, naturally inspired Con- 
gress with distrust of Beaumarchais and of 
his agent. This distrust was promoted by 
one of the captains, named Ducoudray, 
whom Beaumarchais had been obliged 
to dismiss from his service, and who came 
to the United States and wrote a pam- 
phlet against him. In view of this situ- 
ation, on the 31st of July, 1778, he wrote 
as follows : — 

" I have not been able to obtain a peru- 
sal of the letters of Lee. Two of his 
brothers, members of Congress, had pos- 
session of the foreign correspondence 
during the past year, and they have ab- 
stracted all his letters for fear they would 
prejudice him ; but I cannot doubt you 
are there painted in the blackest colors. 
I know at least that anonymous letters 



were written against you, filled with lies, 
insults, and atrocities; and what is of a 
marked fatality, your excessive zeal for 
the Americans has been the basis of the 
lies of Lee, and of all the misgivings in 
regard to you. 

*' You doubtless recollect that at the 
commencement of 1776, while you were 
in London, you promised this little Doc- 
tor, then humble and suppliant, that if 
the Americans fully decided never to re- 
unite with England, you would send out, 
under the name of Rodriguez, Horta- 
ling & Co., all the succor of which they 
would have need ; and the enthusiasm 
which then animated you gave great 
latitude to your promise. At least the 
Doctor so communicated it; and to give 
importance to what he said, he made an 
ambassador of you, and instead of nam- 
ing you, he remarked that the promises 
came from the Ambassador of France. 
Behold here the origin of his elevation ! 
His brothers have strongly supported his 
high pretensions, and he was named 
agent. He was obhged to maintain 
what he had written, but fearing that 
the reserve of the ministers toward the 
agency in France should make Congress 
suspect that the French Ambassador had 
never spoken to Lim in England, he 
abandoned this first assertion, which had 
produced all the effect he could expect 
of it for his advancement, and then 
wrote that it was you who called upon 
him in London to make him such beauti- 
ful promises on the part of the French 
Minister. The memoir of Ducoudray 
attests, on the other side, that the minis- 
ter put you in advance that he might 
disavow you if he desired. Congress 
readily allowed itself to be persuaded 
that everything that arrived on your 
vessels was a present, or at least a loan 
from your Government, which it might 
acquit at its pleasure. When, after my 
arrival at York, I announced my pur- 
pose and the reclamations I came to 
make, I did not find a single member of 
Congress disposed to believe that it was 
an individual who had rendered America 
such signal services, and that he was to 
be paid for them, as it was impossible 
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to find on this continent a man who 
would have ever attempted for the free- 
dom of his country the one-hundredth 
part of what you have done. . . . Tlie 
comparison was too humiliating to them. 
True Americans are infinitely rarer here 
than in Paris, and I am satisfied there is 
not one whose zeal approaches yours." 

De Francey then gives a detailed ac- 
count and defence of his contract with 
Congress, during the course of which he 
favors his correspondent with a by no 
means flattering estimate of the patriot- 
ism of Robert Morris : 

"If this business," he writes, "were to 
be continued, which I do not advise un- 
less you have special reasons, it would 
be one of the greatest commercial opera- 
tions ever engaged in, if one could only 
rely upon the good faith of these repub- 
licans. But they have no principle, and 
I desire most sincerely to see all your 
accounts closed up with them. You 
will have difficulty in believing that the 
Committee on Commerce would never 
consent that the returns destined for you 
should be consigned to you directly. 
Mr. Robert Morris was one of those who 
opposed it most, ahd as he is the only 
merchant in Congress who has ever con- 
ducted large commercial operations, his 
opinion is law. He wished these returns 
to be consigned to one of their commer- 
cial agents in France, who should sell the 
cargoes as fast as they arrive, and remit 
to you the proceeds. He thus finds 
means of employing people with whom 
he is always de moitie [on shares]. He 
fait 868 affaires de toutes celles de la re- 
puhlique — [he works for himself in work- 
ing for the republic]. 

"As he hasa very great influence and a 
very great credit, and as, in the begin- 
ning of the Revolution especially, no one . 
could render greater service to America 
than he, through his connections in the 
four quarters of the globe, he has done 
whatever he pleased. All Oie money des- 
tined to make purchases abroad has been 
confided to him. Consequently he has 
sent agents into all parts of Virginia, and 
in general everywhere whence they could 
export anything, to make purchases of 



tobacco and other products. The ves- 
sels which are loaded with this merchanr 
disc usually belong to Mr. Morris, and he 
freights them for account of Congress. 
He always takes care to insure the tenth 
or twelfth part of the cargo belonging to . 
him, and the vessel is thus sent by his 
agent from Virginia, consigned to his 
agent in France, and as this Virginia 
agent is not required to render any ac- 
count of his shipment, they have ample 
time to ascertain whether the vessel has 
arrived or has been taken. In the first 
case, it belongs to Mr. Morris; in the 

second, it belongs to Congress It 

was the fear of seeing all this business go 
out of his own or his agents' hands that 
prevented his consenting that the returns 
be consigned to you directly, and he was 
near bringing the Committee to his opin- 
ion, when I asked him if it was not his 
brother whom he meant to choose to be the 
agent of America in France. This ques- 
tion, put a little sharply, made him change 
his tone, and finally, after three or four 
days' debate on this article alone, they re- 
turned to my opinion ; that is to say, I 
consented that an agent be at liberty to 
do whatWilhams had done at Nantes — 
examine the qualities and inform himself 
of the prices of the merchandise sent as 
returns." 

Again he writes : " I believe Carmichael 
is the only one who appreciates all you 
have done for his country. He arrived at 
York two days before I left for Virginia. 
The moment of our meeting was one of 
the most agreeable that I have passed 
here. We did not quit each other for two 
days. During these two days I rendered 
him a service, by letting him into the pri- 
vate, character of all the members of Con- 
gress. I told him those who were his 
friends, and those who were opposed to 
his nomination as Secretary of Legation.* 
In gratitude I hope he will serve you 
well," 

Francey then speaks of certain letters 

* When Mr. Deane was recalled, there 
was a question of naming Carmichael in 
his place ; he was judged too young, and 
tbey did not even make him Secretary. 
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which he had given to the President of 
Congress, at the same time begging him 
to question Carmichael. He then goes 
on: "I made him [the President] feel 
that your letter to Mr. Sartine demon- 
strated very clearly that the assertions of 
Duooudray and of Lee were vile and in- 
famous lies. The force and energy of this 
letter astonished him. He could not help 
saying to me that he would not have be- 
lieved that one could have written with 
such freedom to a Minister in France. 

"Obliged to leave for Virginia, I have 
not waited ^or the reading of these letters 
by Congress, but, under pretext of taking 
leave, I called upon all the important 
members and informed tliem of these 
letters, referring them to Carmichael for 
further information if they had need of 
any. I hope that during my absence he 
will serve you well. He owes it to you, 
and to me also, by every consideration. 
You recollect, without doubt, that I al- 
ways believed him your friend. If I have 
been deceived, I never wish to speak to 
an American again as long as I live. I 
have had continual experiences of their 
treachery and bad faith. You yourself 
have a most cruel proof of it in the con- 
duct of Mr. Deane, and if there are not to 
be found in this great number of republi- 
cans some honest persons, who inspire 
their fellow-citizens with some principle, 
America will very soon be the dwelling- 
place and asylum of all the vices, instead 
of liberty and the virtues. Knowing nei- 
ther the extent nor the limits of their 
power, and having no one to direct them, 
the representatives of this nation will 
consist of as many tyrants ; each sepa- 
rate State will also have its own, and the 
people will be oppressed on all sides. To 
meet the expenses of forty or fifty little 
kings, to pay the debts contracted, and 
sustain the luxury which will be intro- 
duced as soon as peace is declared, Con- 
gress will be compelled to impose heavy 
taxes, which will involve grave embar- 
rassments; for, in the first place, the people 
are not used to them, and they will cer- 
' tainly prize liberty very little if they have 
to pay for it every day. In the second 
place, nothing is so difficult to determine 



as the proportion of taxes which the sev- 
eral States should pay, some of which are 
rich in productions, lika Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, South Carolina; while 
others, depending upon industry and 
commerce, are precisely the States which 
have rendered most service to the repub- 
lic during the war. All the brilliant 
achievements occurred in the North : the 
days of Lexington, of Bunker's Hill, the 
evacuation of Boston, the capture ofBur- 
goyne — these are the actions in which the 
South bore no part ; and on their side 
what have they done ? With the excep- 
tion of the battle of Trenton, which was 
a coup de del, they have been bea- 
ten everywhere. On Long Island the 
English took 2,000 men and Generals 
Sullivan and Sterling ; at Fort Washing- 
ton 2,900 allowed themselves to be cap- 
tured without firinga gun; at Brandy wine 
the American army was routed at the first 
discharge of the cannon ; at Germantown 
after having had completely the advantage 
at first, because the enemy were surpri- 
sed, they were repelled and beaten. Do 
you think it will be an easy thing now 
to tax these provinces to pay the expen- 
ses of the war ? Those of the North 
who have not the wherewithal to pay 
would rather demand indemnities than be 
taxed further, not only for the expeuvses 
of the republic, but to sustain each indi- 
vidual State and put it in a condition of 
defence, which will be very costly. 1 
have already seen many malcontents. 
They say that they actually pay more 
taxes in a year than they had been in the 
habit of paying in twenty or thirty years 
before the war. At the capture of Bur- 
goyne, paper was so discredited and the 
people were so fatigued with the war 
that if the General and Chnton had uni- 
ted, America would have returned to her 
colonial dependence; and with pain I 
avow to you, that I am fully convinced 
it was the best thing that could hap- 
pen to them, for unless others are to be 
found here than those I have seen, some 
sound heads who would establish the 
Constitution upon a solid base, be- 
fore ten years the provinces will be at 
war with each other. They do not love 
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each other, and if they are temporarily 
united to repel a common enemy, the 
danger passed, there is every reason to 
fear that this temporary union will be 
soon dissolved. The Confederation, as 
you know, doubtless, has been accepted 
by a majority of the States, but unless 
this radical vice is extirpated, there is 
no ground to hope that good faith and 
the social virtues will succeed to the dis-' 
trust, to the rude and savage manners of 
the Americans." 

Poor De Francey did not live to be a 
witness of the terrible political convul- 
sion which was already impending over 
his own country. A little more expe- 
rience of the world would probably have 
taught him that any crisis which puts in 
peril all that .society undertakes to secure 
to us by its laws, uncovers our hearts 
to the world, strips our native selfishness 
of all its disguises, and makes us appear 
to each other pretty nearly as bad as we 
must always appear to the angels. There 
is no doubt that the revolted colonists, 
struggling for their very existence, ap- 
peared to a sentimental enthusiast like 
De Francey disadvantageously, but we 
have yet to hear of any other people, while 
having so much at risk, appearing any 
better. 

Of course, after having been kept so 
long without tobacco, and treated with 
undisguised distrust as a swindler or 
the agent of one, De Fiancey takes very 
dyspeptic views of the men who com- 
posed the Continental Congress. 

" In general," he says, '* nothing is so 
pitiable as this Assembly, the name of 
which alone impresses France with re- 
spect and admiration. Three-fourths of 
the members of Congress are men with- 
out character, and without any species of 
virtue, except a badly combined ambition 
and a boundless self-conceit. The rest 
are good sort of people, who appear to 
have good intentions, but are much too 
feeble to have a will of their own. They 
allow themselves to be led by the opin- 
ions of the majority. 

" President Laurens is a very upright 
merchant, but he is nothing more. In 
important affairs he is an old woman. 



The famous Hancock is precisely the 
corheau revHu, So Samuel Adams: his 
guineas taken from him, you would be- 
hold the poor man as he is. This Sam- 
uel Adams is an old fox who has genius, 
and who has for a long time occupied 
himself in efforts to withdraw America 
from English rule. He may even be 
regarded as the author of the Revolution. 
He is the American Brutus, but he can- 
not have the virtues, for none of his 
compatriots love him. Johfi Adams has 
a great reputation ; you are in a situation 
now to judge if he deserves it. . . . 

** Robert Morris in his time has had 
much influence, but since it appeared 
that he occupied himself only with his 
own affairs in appearing to occupy him- 
self with those of the public, the confi- 
dence which was reposed in him has 
infinitely diminished, although not a 
member of Congress has had the courage 
to call him to account.* 

" Richard Henry Lee, who has had a 
preponderating influence since the be- 
ginning of the Revolution, is, if I am not 
deceived, a hypocrite who plays the 
part of a patriot to serve his ambition. 
He has talents, and he writes with much 
force. You will readily imagine that he 
is not my friend, yet he has always over- 
whelmed me with civiUties, has often 
invited me to go and see him in Virginia; 
so has his other brother, also a member 
of Congress, who is a poor fellow. 

•' There are besides four or five members, 
— one named Morris, from New York: 
Duer, one of the signers of my contract ; 
Drayton, of South Carolina ; Dr. Wither- 
spoon and General Reed, who, being 
able to string five or six ideas together, 
are regarded as oracles, and really com- 
pose the Congress, joined to those above 
named. The rest, with the exception of 
a Colonel Bannister, for whom I have 
great regard, are not worth speaking of." 

* In a letter dated July 28, 1778, De 
Francey gives an extract from a letter of 
Robert Morris, proposing to organize a 
commercial house, with Silas Deane and 
Colonel Bannister as associates, and a 
powerful branch in France, of which branch 
he was himself to take charge. 
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The un philosophical but not unnatural 
disgust inspired by the crude repub- 
licanism of 1776, as it was seen by De 
Francey through an atmosphere of 
wrecked illusions, thwarted plans, and 
disappointed speculations, only increases 
the value of his brief appreciation of the 
one man of that period who was " first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen," and whom 
Carlyle is said to have pronounced, with 
a not ungraceful recklessness, the greatest 
man that was ever created. 

*'Grreat men," he says, ''are as rare in 
the camp as in the civil service. Those 
heroes, to whom we dared hardly com- 
pare Turenne or Broglie, lose much on 
close inspection. General Washington 
certainly is not an ordinary man for this 
country, because he has honor, courage, 
a truly disinterested patriotism, and some 
social virtues ; but he has none of the 
qualities which constitute the great 
General, if we except a courage truly 
rare. I have seen much of him, and I 
really believe that he is the first man on 
the continent, although, to tell you the 
truth, he is very difficult to know well. 
He almost never speaks, but by the aid 
of some officers I have detected in him 
the traits which characterize at least the 
superior man. 

" General Lee, whose loss they pretend 
so much to regret, disgracefully betrayed 
America in the last action at Monmouth. 
The English fled under every possible dis- 
advantage, by roads they did not know, 
overwhelmed by the excessive heat, to 
reach New York. General Washington 
came up with them after several days' 
uninterrupted pursuit. He detached Gen- 
eral Lee with 5,200 men to attack them 
and harass them in the trenches, while he 
tried to turn them and attack them on 
all sides simultaneously. General Lee 
advanced several miles, and after having 
ascertained, as all the world insists, that 
they would be cut to pieces if he attacked 
them, ordered a retreat. General Wash- 
ington, who was moving to execute his 
plan of surrounding the enemy, met this 
boasted man flying before the troops 
who themselves were retreatinjjr, and had 



him at once arrested. I do not know 
what will be the result of it. They talk 
of shooting him. 

" General Gates, who is esteemed in 
France the hero of the North, is a good 
man who has more military knowledge 
than any American, but who owes all 
the success of his campaign to the im- 
prudence of General Burgoyne in en- 
gaging him in the woods, which he did 
not know, where there was scarcely a 
path for three men to march abreast, 
without provisions for but six weeks. 
Two or three thousand men could have 
easily stopped him in these defiles. What 
could not ten or twelve thousand sharp- 
shooters do, sheltered by trees, perfectly 
acquainted with the country, and having 
every advantage possible over Burgoyne. 
In the only brilliant action which took 
place, that of Bennington, which was 
probably the ruin of the English General, 
Gates had not yet rejoined the army. 
The Generals Arnold and Stark had at 
least as much merit as Gates in this vic- 
tory which saved America." 

Again he says : — " This country has 
become the most disagreeable and weari- 
some residence to be imagined. The 
law of the strongest is almost the only 
one known ; all is in incredible disorder, 
but all the inhabitants wish independ- 
ence. The majority are for the alliance 
with France. Thus one or two years of 
peace will regulate all this disorder. I 
have felt much alarm for some time. 
There is a strong party in Congress en- 
tirely opposed to everything that could 
strengthen the alliance, but happily this 
party is dissipated. The brothers of the 
Berlin politician, who would have upset 
everything to have kept him in his place, 
have both quit Congress ; and he will 
certainly be recalled to prove his accusa- 
tions against Mr. Deane, who, on the 
other hand, retorts vigorously. This 
unhappy dispute and the contending 
parties in Congress have eaused much 
important business to be neglected." 

In the same letter De Francey speaks 
of an estrangement that had occurred 
between Baron Steuben and the nephew 
of Beaumarchais, which was reconciled ; 
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and of another between De Francey and 
Griroux, an sUach^ of his agency, which 
was not reconciled. 

In subsequent letters he complains of 
the bad condition and quality of the mer- 
chandise which arrived ; that the marks 
and numbers did not correspond with 
the invoices; speaks of expectations cur- 
rent that Beaumarchais would be sent out 
to replace Gerard as Minister Plenipo- 



tentiary ; of advice received from mem- 
bers of Congress to disconnect Beau- 
marchais as much as possible from Deane, 
who is not liked; of losing his trunk; of 
unsucces»fcl privateering operations and 
private speculations, and other matters 
not without interest, but which the 
limits which are prescribed to this paper 
do not admit of being given at greater 
leni'th. 



ni. 



De Francey returned to his country in 
December, 1780, after an absence of three 
years. He had profited by the interest 
Beaumarchais had given him in some of 
his speculations, and was no longer de- 
pendent. He led a rather luxurious and, 
as Beaumarchais thought, extravagant 
hfe after his return. So we gather from 
a letter of affectionate criticism which 
Beaumarchais, whose house he occupied, 
wrote him after he had been home about 
two years. 

. . . ** What I disapprove of," he says 
in this note, * * is that you keep three horses 
in Paris ; in your position this extravagance 
is an absurdity, and more than useless. 
Ton make everybody exclaim at me, ex- 
claim at yon, indeed at both of ns, and 
at a time when I wish to retrench a portion 
of my expenses. ... As you are in my 
house, I am annoyed that they can tell me 
4.v„* ^«^««4.v,,'«« '''"'"'^ected with me is un- 
cje. What the devil 
I this train ? Come, 
ay with what is use- 
ise of my not know- 
takes place in my 
. on every side, and 
state of disorder by 
en horses with three 
ine to plunder me ! 
favor ; we are quite 
friend. I am going 
wo mares which be- 
ive enough, even too 
o not be the cause of 
der in my household, 
irregularity there is 
) you from my heart 
)ther." 



De Francey was suffering at this time 
from pulmonary disease, and not in a 
humor to be rebuked even with so much 
delicacy and affection, and testified some 
irritability on the subject. Beaumarchais, 
w^ho loved him, and loved peace also, pro- 
fited by the philosophy which his mar- 
vellous experiences had taught him, and 
good-naturedly wrote to his young friend : 
*'No one understands or wishes to un- 
derstand me. Do as you like, and let us 
say no more about it; and attend to 
your health. That is the principal 
thing." 

In the course of the following summer 
Beaumarchais writes to discourage De 
Francey from seeking a tropical climate, 
but gives him some excellent advice in 
regard to his health, which he was pro- 
bably too self-indulgent to respect. He 
died very shortly after the receipt of this 
letter, leaving a will, the closing paragraph 
of which curiously ilhistrates the sort of 
homage he felt for Beaumarchais : "I 
appoint as executor of my will M. Caron 
de Beaumarchais, my friend ; the obliga- 
tions I have towards him do not allow me 
to leave him any legacy, and I am con- 
vinced that he will wiUingly render me 
this last service." 

De Francey has never been, nor per- 
haps deserved to be, the theme of a bio- 
grapher, but many men have enjoyed that 
distinction who have never won in their 
youth and preserved through life the re- 
spect and the almost parental affection 
of so discriminating a man as Beaumar- 
chais. 
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IV. 



I pray you to indulge me with a word 
or two more, before we separate, about 
Beaumarchais himself. 

Have we, as a people or nation, done 
our duty to his memory ? Has our lite- 
rature borne proper testimony to the 
services he rendered us in our war for 
independence? Ingratitude is not only 
a crime; it is waste. The only way that 
we can praise ourselves innocently is 
in proclaiming the good dispositions to- 
wards us which our conduct has inspired. 
No one ever appears to better advantage 
than when the object of the solicitude 
of others. This is as true of nations as 
of individuals. We can well afford to 
do justice to the memory of Beaumar- 
chais, but we cannot afford to withhold 
it- 
Aside from his services to the cause 
of American Independence, his marvel- 
lous talents and versatility, I fear, are 
appreciated by very few on this side of 
the Atlantic at their true value. Quit- 
ting his first vocation of a watchmaker 
at the early age of twenty-four, he be- 
came by turns a courtier, a teacher in 
the royal family, a merchant, a con- 
tractor, a dramatic author, a publicist, a 
manufacturer, a publisher, a diplomatist, 
a cabinet counsellor, and one of the most 
eloquent advocates of his time. And 
what is remarkable, in every part in 
which he appeared before the public he 
gained some new distinction. He was 
never small or commonplace. " The fear 
of mediocrity poisons my life," he once 
wrote to the publisher of his edition of 
Voltaire, who had sent him a specimen 
of inferior paper for it. Before he quit- 
ted the trade in which he had been 
reared he invented a new watch escape- 
ment, which he was invited by the king 
to explain to him. Madame de Pompa- 
dour wore one of his watches with his 
escapement, in a ring on her finger, — the 
smallest watch that had then, or perhaps 
has since, been made. He was party to 
a seven years' litigation, which he con- 
ducted single-handed, and in which he 
was triumphantly successfal. His writ- 



ings and speeches in the Groezm^n case 
have taken their place among the perma- 
nent glories of French literature. As a 
dramatist, his chtf dHo^uvre^ the " Barber 
of Seville," is immortal, and draws at 
the Theatre Fran9aise to-day better than 
any play of Moli^re. His eloquence, his 
importunities, and his address brought 
Louis XYI. to comprehend and counte- 
nance the schemes which he devised for 
encouraging the rebellion in America — 
a proceeding which led directly to the 
French Revolution, and to a complete 
change in the social and political con- 
dition of Europe. As a pamphleteer in 
defence of his own and his sovereign's 
policy, he had Gibbon for his antagonist; 
and the author of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire felt sufficiently 
flattered by a trifling compliment which 
Beaumarchais paid to his style and logic 
to record the fact in his memoirs. As a 
merchant, he surpassed the Medici in the 
magnitude and audacity of his operations. 
He was known to have over forty sail 
afloat at one time; and one of them, the 
famous Fier Rodriguez^ carrying 52 guns, 
while acting as convoy, took such a dis- 
tinguished part in the battle which 
D'Estaing gave Admiral Byron off the 
island of Grenada, as to win the Cross 
of St. Louis for her commander and 
military rewards for all the other officers. 
As a financier, he devised a bank of dis- 
count, which was the germ of the pre- 
sent National Bank of France. He was 
the first to project a complete edition of 
the works of Voltaire, in defiance of pre- 
judices which, in those days, would have 
crushed any man of less courage and re- 
sources. The result of his labors was the 
most voluminous publication to which the 
invention of printing had up to that time 
given its immortality. He finally died 
in a house he had built, which was as 
characteristic of his genius as any of his 
works, and which, to the end of his days, 
was more visited as a municipal curiosity 
than any other private residence in Paris 
then or since. 

To the United States Beaumarchais 
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rendered incalculable services. From no 
quarter did we receive succor more sea- 
sonably, and but for his initiative we could 
have i%ceived none from other quarters. 
Inconsequence of the quarrel which grew 
up between Artlmr Lee and Silas Deane, 
Congress was persuaded by Lee that the 
shipments made by Beaumarchais were 
for account of the French Government, 
and that Beaumarchais and Deane, in ask- 
ing for some equivalent in tobacco and 
other products, were conppiring to obtain 
money from them under false pretences. 
That this was a malicious falsehood is 
no longer an open question. There is not 
much doubt that France would have as- 
sisted us to some, perhaps, as she actually 
did, to a considerable, extent, without re- 
ference to the prospects of repayment, for 
her own interests were involved in our suc- 
cess. Beaumarchais was certainly much 
more interested in the success of our arms 
than in the balance-sheet of Rodriguez, 
Hortaling & Co. ; but from first to last he 
counted upon the returns in produce for his 
shipments to give him the means to con- 
tinue them. Between the malice of Lee, 
the unpopularity of Deane, the unbusi- 
ness-like conduct of Beaumarchais, and 
the delicate relations of the French and 
English Governments, Congress found it 
impossible to get a clear idea of the 



merits of Beaumarchais* claims; and 
what made it the more unfortunate, to 
doubt the justice of his claims was to sus- 
pect him of being a swindler. It was 
not until long after the members of that 
Congress and Beaumarchais had gone 
" where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest," that these 
suspicions were laid, these doubts cleared 
away, and the heirs of Beaumarchais ob- 
tained a final settlement with our Gov- 
ernment. Tliat was a settlement of our 
financial obligations. But there still re- 
mains the debt of gratitude, which can- 
not be estimated by any pecuniary stand- 
ard, and which is only the more sacred 
because it is of a nature to never be dis- 
charged. 

It never suited the humor of monarch- 
ical Europe to give any prominence to 
this republican phase of his career, for the 
same reason that Joseph II. of Austria 
gave to Louis XVI. for declining to co- 
operate with him in aiding the Americai: 
colonies: *' It is my trade to reign I " 

Here, however, where he had a right to 
look for eternal gratitude, his name is com- 
paratively unknown. Shall the enemies 
of popular institutions continue forever 
to use the fate of Beaumarchais to illus- 
trate the alleged ingratitude of repub- 
lics? 



New York Histoiiical SociETr. 

Library, Second Avenae, cor. of Eleventh Street, 
April 6th, 1870. 

At a stated meeting of the Society, held in its Hall this evening, the Hon. John 
Bigelow read the paper of the evening, entitled ** Beaumarchais the Merchant." 

On its conclusion the Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood submitted the following resolutions, 
which were adopted. 

Eesolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented to Mr. Bigelow for his 
highly interesting and instructive paper read this evening, and that a copy be re- 
quested for the archives of the Society. 

Resolved^ That the Executive Committee be instructed to take such measures as 
the progress of Historical research and publicity may render practicable, to define with 
greater precision, and to proclaim with greater, distinctness than has yet been done, 
the nature and extent of the obligations of gratitude incurred by the people of 
the United States to Caron de Beaumarchais in the prosecution of the war for 
their national independence, and to report thereon to this Society at its earliest 
oonvenience. 

Extract from the minutes. 

(Signed) Andrew Warner, 

Recording Secretary. 
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